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I am honored and delighted to be asked to address this 
joint session of The Association of Theological Schools 
(ATS) and the American Theological Library Association 
(ATLA). Thank you, Mr. Waits, Dr. Costen, and members 
of the Executive Committee of ATS, and Dr. Corman and 
the ATLA, for inviting me to do so. 

Before I begin my address, I hope you'll allow me to 
take advantage of this occasion to make a few personal 
remarks. My life is bound up with theological education. 
When I first interviewed for my current position with the 
person who was then the Endowment's president, I was 
asked what had been the most exciting or rewarding time 
of my life. My answer was immediate: I said that (aside 
from my marriage) my theological education was the most 
exciting thing that had ever happened to me. Jim Morris 
was taken aback a bit by what I had said. It had never 
occurred to him, I think, that there could that much 
excitement in going to seminary. (Either that, or he may 
have thought I'd led a pretty dull life up to that point.) 
But I meant it. The world that my seminary days opened 
up to me—intellectual, spiritual, institutional, and 
interpersonal —was astonishingly rich and wonderful. 
Years of teaching in theological schools have done nothing 
to diminish my love for, delight in, and sense of gratitude 
for theological education. Even when I decided to leave 
seminary teaching to go to the Lilly Endowment, I 
understood it as a way to work in, with, and on behalf of 
theological education and the larger causes to which it is 
dedicated. And so, for the past seven years it has been my 
enormous pleasure to work with a great many of you on 
one project or another that is trying to advance the cause 
of theological education and its mission in the church and 
the world. 

I can't tell you what it has meant to me that, through 
some very brief and ordinary occasions as well as through 
some marvelous sustained endeavors, I have been granted 
the gift of real collegiality with many of you. For your 
friendship, I am exceedingly grateful. By your undaunted 
and persistent good work in this very important and 
complicated enterprise, I am awed. So, thank you, Jim, 
for asking me to join you today. But thank you all even 
more for making me one of your colleagues in this 
wonderful vocation. 

I am especially pleased to have been asked to address 
this particular Biennial Meeting. There are several reasons. 


One is that at this meeting you are bringing to completion 
the historic review of the ATS's accreditation standards 
and procedures. I do not want to prejudice the 
conversations and votes you will take in the next few days, 
but I do want to compliment Katarina Schuth and her 
Steering Committee; Dan Aleshire and Michael Gilligan, 
the ATS staff members who did such a fine job shepherding 
this project; and the many of you who have been involved 
in the review and redevelopment of these standards. Not 
only has this mammoth task been completed (on schedule), 
but it has been carried out from beginning to end in an 
enormously intelligent and collegial way. In my view, the 
substantive results show it. 

Second, you are at this meeting also considering a 
report on a comprehensive review of the ATS's 
programmatic priorities. This has likewise been a very 
important assessment. In a time when every school in the 
ATS is having to make careful decisions about its priorities 
so that its finite resources may be creatively employed in 
ways that enable it to make its own most important 
contributions to the life of the world, so too must the ATS 
choose among many alternatives only the very best ways 
to employ its resources and energies for the sake of the 
whole. My congratulations to Sam Logan and his 
committee on their diligent efforts. 

I also want to congratulate the ATLA on its 50th 
anniversary. My wife's employment as a cataloguer in an 
ATLA library some years ago made it possible for us to 
get through graduate school. That is only one among many 
reasons why I hold theological library staff in very high 
esteem. I am delighted you are here for this joint session. 

Finally, I am pleased to be asked because of the theme 
of this meeting: "The Continuing Commitment: Quality, 
Community and Faithfulness." Jim Waits's comments on 
this theme in his "message" in the meeting's program book 
points first to the issue that has oriented the accreditation 
project from the beginning, the question of the nature of 
"the good theological school"; then to the perennial 
concern that a community like this one must continually 
generate strong answers to, namely, unity in diversity; and 
finally to the most important issue of all, faithfulness, 
which Jim describes beautifully as "a fervent sense of 
benevolence and attentiveness to the whole people of 
God" 1 —and, indeed, to the whole of God's creation. 
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There are ways of life, in Nussbaum's view, that are 
false. It is not just that they are unhealthy or unfulfilling. 
While perhaps in some ways quite sophisticated, they are, 
nonetheless, ignorant, unknowing, out of touch with 
reality and truth. Likewise, some ways of life are ways of 
knowing. In describing what she means by "love's 
knowledge," Nussbaum turns to a short story by Anne 
Beattie entitled "Learning to Fall." It is the story of a 
woman who, once badly hurt in a failed marriage, learns 
to love again—partly through the friendship of a neighbor 
in whose own way of life and love she perceives a 
knowledge she wants for herself, but finds she cannot 
grasp by grasping. She finds she must come to that 
knowledge in some other way. She must learn to fall. In 
her dance class she is learning how to fall bodily, which, 
"like prayer, it's something done yet, once you do it, 
fundamentally uncontrolled; no accident, yet a yielding; 
an aiming, but for grace. You can't aim for grace really. It 
has so little connection, if any, with your efforts and actions. 
Yet what else can you do? How else are you supposed to 
pray? You open yourself to the possibility." 12 

There are ways of life, apparently, that are suffused 
with love's knowledge. Last week my colleague, Sr. Jeanne 
Knoerle, and I had a visit from some people who are 
involved in an organization in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, called Human Service Alliance. Human Service 
Alliance is a very unusual organization. It is made up 
entirely of volunteers. More than two hundred people 
work together to sustain a hospice for terminally ill 
"guests," as they call them—twenty-four hours a day, year 
in and year out. They also run a conflict mediation service, 
a respite care program for families with severely retarded 
children, and a wellness program for the community. All 
of these services are provided at absolutely no cost to those 
who need them. As they say, "All services are gifts—an 
expression of love, compassion, good will, charity." 13 
And—let me repeat—everything that is done is 
volunteered. There are no paid staff—none. The whole 
thing is done by volunteers. Some of them volunteer for a 
few hours per week or per month. Some volunteer several 
days or more each week. And some people move to 
Winston-Salem for a year or more just so they can volunteer 
a portion of their lives caring for the dying and the retarded 
and the conflicted and the sick and their families. The fact 
that these folks are all volunteers does not mean that they 
are not skilled. In fact, they are highly skilled people— 
some doctors, some counselors, some just good organizers, 
and so forth. Nor does it mean that the services they 
provide are second rate. Indeed, they are services of 
extraordinary quality. 

Neither the quality of the services nor the unusual fact 
that this is an organization run without regard to personal 
compensation is the reason why I am telling you about 
Human Service Alliance. Rather, it is because these people 


believe that the quality of their efforts is part and parcel 
of a distinctive way of knowing that they are experiencing, 
which they believe comes directly from the fact that their 
service is all a gift. They are discovering, they say, that in 
and through their practices of hospitality and healing, 
through their relentless focus on the care of others freely 
given, they come to know things they never knew before. 
They know the people they care for, and in a way that 
seems to them qualitatively different from anything they 
had experienced before. The doctors say this. They say 
that in this place they know the people as persons—they 
even, in some respects, know their illnesses—in ways their 
medical training never made possible (had even, perhaps, 
prohibited). They know one another, their fellow 
volunteers, in ways they find quite remarkable. They know 
how to get things done together. And they are astonished 
that it all seems to happen so easily. Their board meetings, 
they say, don't last very long; sometimes ten or fifteen 
minutes is all they need. When all is a gift—given and 
received—and when the gift is service to people in real 
need, a lot of problems get solved just in the course of 
things. They know death, intimately. They spend time with 
death in the most personal ways, almost every day. And, 
astonishingly to them, in the midst of that knowledge they 
know life. The most remarkable thing they have come to 
know, they say, is "meaning for life and a purpose for their 
own lives." 14 "Love's knowledge," I think. In and through 
a way of life formed in love, they know realities that 
cynicism cannot know and that grasping cannot reach. 

A couple of years ago, Marianne Sawicki's book. Seeing 
the Lord , 15 was published. Subtitled "resurrection and early 
Christian practices," this book argues at length the same 
basic point Sawicki had made in a stunning essay entitled 
"Recognizing the Risen Lord" that we had previously 
published in Theology Today. Her claim is that the risen 
Lord is a present reality who can be truly known, but only 
under certain conditions; namely, in the context of certain 
practices that together constitute a particular way of life. 
Central among these practices is the practice of feeding 
the hungry and the practice of remembering Jesus. The 
two must go together. Through a close reading of both 
Matthew and Luke, Sawicki discerns in the texts 
themselves a working knowledge of how the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ is taught. What she finds is that 

the possibility of understanding resurrection 
comes through hunger: either one's own hunger 
or the hunger of another which one is able to 
recognize and alleviate.... For Luke, recognition 
of the Risen Lord is possible only within a 
community that knows both how to be hungry 
and how to feed the hungry. Stories about empty 
tombs have no efficacy, except within such a 
community." 16 
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Words are not enough, not even the words of Scripture. 
Rather, it is a matter of these words in relation to a peculiar 
context. The biblical texts themselves assert, says Sawicki, 

that words cannot deliver understanding. Access 

to the Risen Lord is opened through teaching 

which transpires within a community sensitive to 

the needs of the poor, and which indeed forms 

such a community. This teaching is rooted not only 

in formal theological reflection on the very 

possibility of gaining access to 

the Risen Lord, but also in 

action on behalf of the poor 

undertaken because the teacher (Ne are not (Mi 

wants to see Jesus. 17 nffnitU * 


A diverse and wonderful group learnings—as 

of theological educators drawn 
from a number of your schools have tion; that is, i 

been hard at work for the past without the O 

several years developing a similar 

idea. Under the editorial leadership not to. No, W 

of Professor Dorothy Bass, they ties-of-faith 

have just completed the manuscript 

for a book to be entitled Practicing phenate the Z 

Our Faith: A Way of Life for a words, so th 

Searching People. (Jossey-Bass will 

publish it early next year.) That united). Contt 

book describes twelve "Christian love's knowlei 

practices" that this group believes 

are fundamental to the Christian intrinsically c 

way of life. These authors and learning.' 

understand Christian practices to be 

"things Christian people do 

together over time in response to 

and in the light of God's active presence for the life of the 


"We are not and cannot be commu¬ 
nities of faith plus communities of 
learning—as if by means of addi¬ 
tion; that is, as if we could be one 
without the other, but just happen 
not to. No, we must be communi- 
ties-of-faith-and-learning (hy¬ 
phenate the whole string of five 
words, so they are inextricably 
united). Communities oriented by 
love's knowledge will and must be 
intrinsically communities of faith 
and learning." 


modes and means of grace. Christian practices as contexts 
for love's knowledge. 

Theological Education in the 
Future of the Church and Culture 

We have borrowed Martha Nussbaum's phrase, 
"love's knowledge," and given it a theological turn. We 
have picked up her hunch that such knowledge might be 
something other than intellectual grasping, that it might 
instead be a complex form of life. 
And we have followed her hunch 
., down a trail that leads us to 

not be comma- fundamental Christian practices 
ommunities of that together may constitute a 
f 1 ,. shared form of life in which love's 

neans Of aaai- knowledge in its richest theological 

>e could be one sense may emerge. We started with 
.... a claim that love's knowledge in this 

U JUS appen sense is both the presupposition for 

f be communi- and the substance of a truly 

, . .. theological education. Now we are 

learning (hy- ^ a position to begin to spell out 

string of five some of what that might mean for 

.... us as theological educators. There 

inextricably are man y potential avenues to 

es oriented by pursue here, but I would like to 

i, . . , organize my comments by relating 

Hand must be lhese tho ' ghts abo J love ,* 

mities of faith knowledge to the theme of this 

meeting ("the continuing 
commitment: quality, community, 
and faithfulness") and to a few 
things I have noticed in the new 
accreditation standards that are before you. 


world." 18 The book includes portrayals of such practices 
as keeping Sabbath, giving testimony, forgiveness, healing, 
dying well, honoring the body, ordering community, 
hospitality to strangers and even to enemies. The practices 
of discernment, of saying "yes" and saying "no" 
(asceticism, actually), of sustaining just economic relations, 
and of rendering our lives into song are also included. 
Each of these practices is described so as to enable the 
reader to see in it a way of being that addresses 
fundamental human needs and contemporary cultural 
conditions through practical human acts. The chapters 
show how each of these practices has been given a 
fundamental shape and order in the course of the history 
of the Christian faith, and yet has been open to enormous 
adaptability to circumstances in a wide variety of cultural 
contexts. And each chapter tries to show how these 
patterns of action are tangled up with the things God is 
doing in the world in such a way that distinctive qualities 
of life and forms of knowledge become available to us as 
we participate in them. Again, Christian practices as 


One of the first and most basic things the new 
standards say is that "theological schools are communities 
of faith and learning guided by a theological vision." 19 This 
statement seems to me to be right on target as an orienting 
description of the whole enterprise. In a way, it seems so 
obvious that it is easy to slip quickly over this sentence. 
But we should not. We should pause to contemplate what 
this claim means—and does not mean. One thing it can 
easily be assumed to mean (but, I think, should not) is 
that theological education is an amalgam of religious life 
on the one hand and higher education on the other, as if 
the two were independent spheres pieced together for 
primarily functional or pragmatic reasons. It is certainly 
true that we are surrounded by, and are in many ways 
dependent upon and part of, a very large and complex 
world of higher education in the U.S. and Canada. Very 
little of it could legitimately describe itself as "communities 
of faith and learning"—or would want to. Likewise, we 
are awash in a sea of faith made up of communities small 
and large, both liberal and conservative, that have learned 
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well the modem polarization between faith and learning, 
and that, therefore, in too many cases, have come to regard 
learning as irrelevant, if not downright hostile, to faith. 

The idea of love's knowledge will not allow this 
polarization. We are not and cannot be communities of 
faith plus communities of learning—as if by means of 
addition; that is, as if we could be one without the other, 
but just happen not to. No, we must be communities-of- 
faith-and-leaming (hyphenate the whole string of five 
words, so they are inextricably 
united). Communities oriented by 
love's knowledge will and must be 
intrinsically communities-of-faith- 
and-leaming. 

This feature of the theological 
school—let us say of "the good 
theological school"—is what gives 
it its deepest significance for the 
church and the culture. There is 
something about the very nature of 
these schools that is fully as 
significant as their capacities to train 
competent and informed leaders for the churches or to 
produce new knowledge of value to religious and secular 
society. The single most important thing about theological 
education in the future of the church and culture is that 
these schools actually be communities of faith and learning, 
guided by a theological vision in which faith and learning 
are bound inextricably together in something like the 
essential intimacy of love's knowledge. In a culture that 
has shorn them apart in so profound a way as ours has 
that the churches themselves are almost unaware of the 
loss, the very existence of places where faith and learning 
are fundamentally at one with each other is of utmost 
significance. 

A related point: Here is where the issue of quality must 
ultimately be pressed. We can and should ask how good 
our schools' faculties are, how substantial the financial and 
material resources are, how well-equipped and staffed the 
libraries are, how coherent the curriculum is, and so forth. 
But the basic question about quality is not "how good are 
we?" but "what is the fundamental good upon which the 
whole enterprise is built?" The basic question is not "how 
do we measure up against various standards of 
excellence?" but "by what standard of excellence do we 
seek to be measured?" An institution that takes love's 
knowledge as its standard is a rare one in our society, one 
that by its very nature presents a qualitative (could we 
say prophetic?) challenge to every other. Theological 
schools should not be—and, thankfully, are not—the only 
communities of faith and learning in our society. Every 
congregation should be, and so should every other 
religious institution. Indeed, I would hope that love's 
knowledge could characterize and permeate schools of 


every kind—as well as every other place of life and work, 
for that matter. But insofar as theological schools are 
among the very few institutions in our society that are by 
their own standards calling themselves explicitly to be 
communities of faith and learning, I hope they will take 
that calling with full seriousness to its deepest levels and 
understand that the very quality of its existence in these 
terms is, in and of itself, among its most important 
contributions to the future of the church and culture. 

If that core character of the 
theological school is to shine 
through, however, it will be because 
it is made manifest in its concrete 
ways of doing things. It will shine 
through in its practices. One of the 
things I admire most about the new 
standards is that a profound 
sensibility on this score permeates 
them. It appears in the section on 
"Authority and Governance," 
where the standards state that 
"Governance is based on a bond of 
trust among boards, administration, faculty, students, and 
ecclesial bodies. Each institution should articulate its own 
theologically informed understanding of how this bond 
of trust becomes operational as a form of shared 
governance." 20 It appears in the section on "Institutional 
Resources," where it says that "because of their theological 
character, ATS schools give particular attention to human 
resources and to the quality of the institutional 
environment in which they function. Good stewardship 
requires attention by each institution to the context, local 
and global, in which it deploys its resources... ." 21 Most 
emphatically, it permeates the section on the "Goals of the 
Theological Curriculum," a portion of which reads this 
way: 

In a theological school, the over-arching goal is 
the development of theological understanding, 
that is, aptitude for theological reflection and 
wisdom pertaining to responsible life in faith. 22 

Exactly! 

Comprehended in this over-arching goal are 
others: deepening spiritual awareness, growing 
in moral sensibility and character, gaining an 
intellectual grasp of the tradition of a faith 
community, and acquiring the abilities requisite 
to the exercise of ministry in that community. 
These goals, and the processes and practices 
leading to their attainment, are normally 
interwoven and should not be separated from one 
another. 23 

Precisely! 


"An institution that takes love's 
knowledge as its standard is a rare 
one in our society, one that by its 
very nature presents a qualitative 
(could we say prophetic?) chal¬ 
lenge to every other/' 
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These standards describe "the good theological 
school" (its governance and administration, its resources, 
and its basic services and activities) in such a way that 
"the complex form of life" that Nussbaum suspects 
knowledge might really be is, in fact, the undeniable whole 
of which every particular process and practice is a part. 
The most crucial task before us in theological education, 
in my view, is steadily to live more and more fully into 
this vision of the good in very concrete ways. 

Let me focus my comments for a moment on teaching 
and learning, by way of illustration. From our experience 
at the Endowment with an increasing number of projects, 
it seems clear that scores if not hundreds of theological 
school faculty are eager to be involved in reflecting deeply 
in and on their teaching. They are ready to try specific 
new ways of fostering their students' learning. They are 
willing to take a closer look at the lives and hearts of the 
diverse people they meet in their classrooms. They seem 
eager to engage in some fundamental reflection on the 
substance of their disciplines and subject matters, and the 
ways they connect to the larger purposes of theological 
education. And many more of them than I would have 
expected are deeply interested in the question of how their 
teaching does and can participate in the practices of faith 
of the church in the world. Teachers early in their careers, 
as well as others who are more experienced, all seem to 
be willing, if provided a hospitable environment, to open 
up to one another on all these fronts. In this process, they 
are finding considerable excitement, in some cases even a 
sense of joy. 

I suspect we are not embarking on a new wave of 
comprehensive curriculum reform in the period just ahead. 
Rather, it is more likely to be a process of incremental 
change—teacher by teacher, course by course. If this 
prediction turns out to be true, I would be most 
encouraged, for I, at least, have come to the conclusion 
that over-arching curriculum reform usually changes little 
unless that reform is a response to internal pressures built 
up over time by little revolutions that are already taking 
place in the practices of teaching and learning that go on 
in the school and that simply burst the seams of the old 
curricular structures. Part of that change will be driven 
by experiments with new technologies, of course. But a 
still larger part will, I hope and expect, be lured into being 
by the hunger for a more complete sense of vocation as a 
theological teacher and scholar that seems to be coming 
alive in our schools today—especially, as some studies 
show, among some wonderfully gifted younger faculty 
among us. 

Here, in any case, is one place where the theme of 
community is especially important. Curriculum and 
community are related in a number of ways. One of them, 
of course, has to do with the faculty and other educational 
leaders of the theological school as a community of 


teachers—including those who lead theological libraries 
(which, even more in the years ahead than in years past, 
will need to be and be regarded as centers of learning and 
teaching). Theological faculties will increasingly be made 
up of people of diverse backgrounds, experiences, and 
convictions. If that diversity leads to fragmentation rather 
than to a richer and fuller community of teaching, learning, 
and scholarship, then the standard of the good theological 
curriculum will simply be a pipe-dream. Beyond the school 
itself, however, this vision of curriculum also bears within 
it a spirit of communion with the theological wisdom of 
the larger faith traditions as well. So, curriculum in this 
sense means community with past and future generations 
as well as with churches and cultures spread all across the 
globe. Love's knowledge, in the form of curriculum, 
extends, then, from a local community of teaching and 
learning all the way into a history-long and globe-wide, 
highly diverse community of faith. 

The standards you have created are rich enough, in 
my view, to repay reflection of this sort on a great many of 
its facets and details. I will not try to do so any further 
myself here now. But I do want to comment, in conclusion, 
on the final word in your theme, "faithfulness." Jim Waits, 
in his "message," described that faithfulness as "a fervent 
sense of benevolence and attentiveness toward the whole 
people of God." John Calvin used the same word, 
"benevolence," when he said, "We shall possess a right 
definition of faith if we call it a firm and certain knowledge 
of God's benevolence toward us . . . ." 24 Faith and 
faithfulness. Love's knowledge. They are, in fact, the same. 
And they are, in fact, at once the presupposition, the heart 
and substance, and the continuing commitment of 
theological education in the future of the church and 
culture. 

Thank you very much for your invitation and your 
attention. May God bless you and your schools in your 
continuing good work. 
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